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THE ANTIQUITY OF MASONRY. 





BY W. C. LARRABEE. 


| 


The Author of Nature, in his works in general and 
especially ia the constitutions of man, has exhibited 
abocdant proef that he designed no individual being | 
to be independent, but that each should bear a cer: | 
win relation to the whole, and aid in accomplishing | 
His plan of universal heaevulence. A human being | 
insolitude never emerges from the depth of barbarian’ 
darkness. ‘Ihe human mind, extensive asare its pow | 
es. when properly improved, can never arise to the 
dignity of ita nature without the influence of exciting | 
causes. Although nature has implanted in the dark- | 
est savage bosom a spark of intellectual fire, yet it re- | 
mains latent, till by the collision of external circum. 
stances it is kindled upto flame. Before the origin} 
of society, we hear of no master spirits in science or 
beaevoleace. Each individual appears to have lived 
for himself, regardless of the mental or moral improve- | 
ment of his fellow men. Soon, however, there arose 
aclass of men whose hearts filled with the powerful) 
emotions of benevolence—whose minds were distin-| 
guished for gigantic strength—and whose souls were. 
the seat of the noblest affections. These men, 
were desirous of promoting two objects—of diftusing 
aod perpe.uating in the world the kaowledge of re-| 
ligion and philosophy, and of ameliorating the condi-| 
tion of humanity, by inculcating the principles and | 
practice of benevolence. Short as is human life, and) 
limited as must be the sphere of iadividual operation, 
these sages perceived, that in order to extend their in- 
fluence, and to perpetuate the principles which they 
wished to hand down to succeeding generations, it 
would be necessary to institute societies, composed 
only of such as should be found worthy to be intrus- 
ted with the sacred principles of our order. From | 
hence arose that institution which has been preserved 
in its purity through many ages—an institution which 
has prserved the expiring light of philosophic hu- 
manity, through the darkest ages of the world; an in 
stitution which has numbered among its sons the 





greatest and the best men, of every age—an_ institn- 
tion which, persecuted as it is, we are proud to own 
forour Alma Mater. The sacred intitutioa of Ma- 
sonry, brethren, having escaped the ravages witli 
which the world has, in various ages, been visited— 
having been transmitted through succeeding genera- 
tions of the faithfal, is now intrusted to us. The 
ceremonies of our order may have undergone some 
changes, but we believe the principles have remained 
substantially the same from remote antiquity. The 
reflection that our institution is more ancient than all | 
others, is a just cause of satisfaction and glory to every | 
Mason. What changes have been wrought in the po- | 
litical world since the light of Masvnry first beamed | 
upon the sonsof men! What mighty kingdoms of | 
antiquity have arisen, flourished for a time, and again | 


ited. The Roman Empire, 
| dous fabric, whose foundations covered the fines 
|| of the earth, and whose authority extended over the 
| most civilized portions of mankind, has fallen to ruins. 
'| Where are the conquerers of the Roman world? The 


: : | we now have been 7?—Might we not have been wander 
fallen! The empires of Sesostris, Nebuchadnezzar, | ing in a wilderness of savages, ruderthaa the Gothic 


Cyrus and Alexander, have been successfully subver- | conquerors of Rome? But it is treqffently said by 





and stupen- 





empire. together with the brave followers of Genseric, 
Alaric, and Attila, are all swept to obliviou. Others 
have arisen on their ruins, but they, too, have disap- 
peared from the political horizon. What changes 
have heen produced in the religious world! Tue 
learning, the arts, and the religion of antiquity have 


| been swept away by the deslating waves of time.— 


Where are the philosophical institutions of Pythago- 
ras and Socrates? Where are the institutions of the 
middle ages? Masonry alone survives. All others 
are either altogether changed, or totally annihilated. 
This remains the same, adapted to every age and 
every clime, and every order of men. Mason- 
ry has at all times been the companion of the great 
and the good. She conversed with Sulomon, and as- 
sisted him in building the temple of Jerasalem—she 
instructed Cicero in the painciples of philosophy and 
eloquence. When the barbarians, like a destroying 
hurricane, desolated the civilized world, she retired to 
the cell of the monk, and assisted him, during the 
long reign of intellectual death, in keeping alive those 
remaining sparks of light, without which the world 
must have been overwhelmed in impervious darkness. 
In latter times, she was intimate with the great Fred- 
erick, who raised his country trom an inconsiderable 
principality to one of the most pewertul Kingdoms of 
Europe. She, too, accompanied Washington when 
he led his country through the dark labyrinthine win- 
dings of a perilous revolution: she was with Franklin 
when he took the thunder from the clouds, and held 


| in his hand the lightning of Heaven, and she went 


with him over the Atlantic, to persuade a gallant peo- 


_ple to break the chains of oppression, that bound an 


infant republic. She came over with the brave, the 
noble heated Lafayette—she stood by the side of) 


Wa ren when he fell on Bunker's Hill—she, too, was! 
the friend of Jefferson, of Putnam, of Hancock, and | 
of a host of others, whose names will descend to pos- 
terity on the brightest page of American history.— | 
Need L go further, and present before you a long list! 
of heroes, patriots, sages, statesmen and philosophers | 
—in every age the honor of hamao nature, the pride | 
of hist-ry, and the delight of mankind, whose names 
have reflected immortal honor on our institution? = 1 
was one of the original designs of Masonry to prepare 
friends and a home for the stranger, in whatever coun-| 
try the vicissitudes of human life might cast his lot, 
But it is a source of pleasing reflection to every en-| 
lightened member of our association, that it has al-| 
ways been subservient to the advancement of science, 
literature and the fine arts. Had not the principles of 
Masonry survived the dark ages, every art must lave 
been swept away by that oblivious wave which then 
rolled over the earth. Then, what or where should 
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quad Useful Rnowledge. 
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e enemies of Masonry, that although in its first 
Ldrigia it might be useful and necessary, yet the time 
of its utility has long simce gone by, and its 
and it principles and practice are no longer neces- 
sary. Suppose this were true, yet, brethren, 
shall we relinquish, to the malice and fury of her 
enemies, the friend of the human race, who has 
remained faithful to her trust in perilous times? 
Shall we now say, ‘depart from us, we have no farther 
need of thee,’ to her who has guided our fathers 
through the dreary wilderness, and held a lamp be- 
fore our feet, during that long night of a thousand 
years, in which 





“No light, but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover scenes of woe: 
Reigeons of horror, deleful shades !” 


Shall we now abandon her as a helpless victim to the 
furious grasp of a licentious world, who would strip 
her of her ornaments, and expose her before the pro- 
fane multitude? We will rather throw around ber the 
arm of protection. Let her enemies rage and vent 
their spite. In the hearts of her faiihful votaries, 
Masonry finds a shelter from their hostile attacks.— 
Let the unworthy forsake her, and rencunce her— 
there are multitudes in every clime who will remain 
faithful to the last. But it is far from being true, 
that Masonry has lost any of its efficacy in promoting 
the objects for which it is designed. What is its ob- 
ject? Is it merely to preserve some unimportant se- 
cret? I would hope that the members of this ancient 
and extensive association have some nobler motive. It 
is well known that we advise no person to becume a 
member of our fraternity, out of mere curiosity. We 
never pretend that the objects-of Masonry are of so 
trifling a nature. Should a candidate present himself 
with no higher motive than a curious design of find- 
ing out our mysteries, we should feel ourselves bound 
to reject him. Masonry is an institution designed to 
unite together, as brethren, a community of rational, 
virtuous, intelligent men, for the purpose of cultiva- 
ting friendship—improving each other’s moral and in- 
tellectual character, and fulfilling the reciprocal du- 
ties of charity und benevolence. [f any one, promp- 
ted by favorable opinion conceived of the order, by 
distinguished benevolence, and a sincere desire of pro- 
moting the cause of humanity and virtue, should so- 
licit a place amongst us, if we find him worthy, we 
will hail him as a brother. We will lead him along 
the rugged paths, till we conduct him to that splen- 
did temple where Masons offer up their sicrifices.— 
Within the sacred enclosures of this ancient and beau- 
tiful temple he may amuse himself in vales, delight- 
ful as Tempel—he may wander through groves, de- 


| licous as those of Arcadia, enlivened by sounds sweet 


as the harp of Ariel, or the song of Orpheus. I would 





also ask, is there no ben-fit to be derived from an in- 
stitution which unites in the endearing relation of 
brethren, the great and the good of every clime, of 
every party, and every religion? In our association, 








we discard every sectarian or party object, either re- 
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ligious or political—Masonry is equally adapted to 
the Catholic and Protestant, the Calvanist and Lu- 
theran, and to the infinite variety of sects into which 
Christianity, in every country is divided. With poli- 
tics and Goverament, she meddles not. She is the 
companion for the subjects of despotic Turkey, Aus- 
tria, aod Russia, as well as the free born sons of Brit- 
ain and America. In ovr own party divisions, on po- 
litical questions, she has nothing to do. She only 
teaches her votaries to be good citizens of their res- 
pective Governments. We live ina day remarkable 
for strifes, Scarcely can we find an individual whose 
feelings are not deeply interested in the success and 
triumph of his own party, and the humiliation of its 
rivals. It is true that we are divided in politics, as 
well as others; but when we eome together as Ma- 
sons, whatever may be our political feelings, we sac- 
rifiee them all on the altar of brotherly love. 
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Extraordinary Mechanic. 


LANY. 





In the town of Alyth, in Scotland, there lately lived 
a man of much proviecial celebrity, of the name of 


James Sandy. The originality and eccentricity of | 


character which distinguished this remarkable person, 
have been rarely surpassed. Deprived at an early 
age of the use of his legs, he contrived by dint of in- 
geauity not only to pass his time agreeably, but to 
render himself a useful member of society. He soon 


displayed a taste for mechanical pursuits, and con- |! 


trived as a workshop for his operations a sort of cir- 
cular bed, the side of which being raised about eigh- 
teen inches above the clothes, were employed as a 
platform for turning lathes, tables, vices, and tools of 
all kinds. 

His genius for practical mechanics was universal. 
He was skilled in all sorts of turning, and constructed 
several very curious lathes, as well as clocks. and mu- 
sical instruments of every description, no less admired 
for the sweetoess of their tone than their execution.— 
Ile excelled, too, in constructing optical instruments, 
and made some reflecting tellescopes, the specula of 
which were not inferior to those furnished by the most 
eminent London artists. He suggested some improve- 
ments in the machinery for spinning flax, and, we be- 
lieve, he was the first who made the wooden joined 
snuff boxes, generally called kirk boxes, some of which 
fabricated by this self taught artist, were purchased 
and sent as presents to the royal family. To bis other 
kaowledge he added an accurate knowledge of draw- 
ing and engraving, and in both these arts produced 
specimeus of the highest excellence. 


For upwards of two years he quitted his bed only 
three times, and on these occasions his house was 
either inundated with water, or threatened with dan- 
ger from fire. His curiosity, which yas unbounded, 
prompted him to hatch different kind of bird's eggs 
by the natural warmth of his body, and he afterwards 
raised the motley brood with all the tenderness of a 
parent; so that on visiting him, it was not an uncom- 
mon thing to see the various singing birds, to which 
he may be said to have given birth, perched on his 
head, and warbling the artificial notes he had taught 
them. Naturally possessed of a good constitution and’ 
an active mind, his house was the general coffée room 
of the village, where the affairs of both church and 
state were discussed with the utmost freedom. 

In consequence of long confinement, his counte- 

nance had rather a sickly cast, but it was remarka- 


== 


\the application of Electricity to the transmission of 


for the pencil of Wilkie, particularly when sarrounded | 
by his country friends. This singular man had | 
acquired, by his ingenuity and industry, an honorable 
lindependence, and died possessed of considerable | 
property. He married about three weeks before his | 
death. From this brief history of James Sandy, we 
may learn this very instructive lesson—that no difii- | 
culties are too great to be overcome by industry and, 
perseverance, and that genius, although 1 shvuld| 
sometimes miss the distinction it deserves, will sel- 
dom fail, unless by his own fault, to secure competen- 
cy and respectability. 





THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


At the Society of Arts on the 8h February, Mr 
Francis Whishaw read the first part of a paper ‘Oo, 


sigaals by means of Messrs Cooke and Wheuatstone’s” 
telegraph, already in daily use on the Blackwall, Ed- | 
iaburgh and Glasgow, and Manchester and Leeds. 
railways. From the well-known experiments of Pro-| 
fessor Wheatstone, it is ascertained that the electric | 
current travels at the rate of 200,000 miles in a secoad 
of time; and availing themselves of this impertant 
|property, Professor Wheatstone and Mr Cooke, who 
'had both been labouring in the same field of extensive 
usefulness for a long time previous!y to their being 
associated as joint patenties of the invention, convinc- 
ed the scientific world of the truth of their proposi- 
tion, by laying down their telegraph ia the first in- 

‘stance on the Great Western railway betweer Pad- 
dington and West Drayton, on which line it has been 
clearly established that electro-telegraphic communt- 

cations may be transmitted to a distance of seventy 
eight miles without any intermediste station. By ex- 

\tensive experiments lately made by Mr Cooke near 
Blackheath, he is ecable to lay down the telegr ph at 
something like half the original cost, the iron tabing 
|fur protecting the wires being dispensed with, and the 
‘insulated wires suspended either from wooden or iron 
standards nine feet in height, ranged at convenient in 

tervals along the Great Western railway. ‘\‘he tele- 
graphic iastruments used on the Blackwall railway, | 


instruments used on the Edinburgh and Glasgow rail- | 





way, were illustrated by drawings. 

The mode of working the Blackwall railway is of | 
so complicated a nature, that it would be impossible, | 
without the aid of this or. some equally efficient system | 
of transmitting communications between all the differ- 
ent officers of the railway, to carry on the traffic with | 
have been carried along that line without any accident 
having occurred worthy of uotice. 

The signals are given by pointers, each suspended 
vertically upon an axis moving freely threugh the face 
of a dial; behind the dial a magic is fixed on the same 
axis as the pointer, so that both move together. 
portion of the conducting wire is coiled many times 
longitudinally round a frame on which the magnet 
moves, so as to. subject the magic to the multiplied 
deflecting force of the voltaic current;:the motion of 
| the magnet is limited on both sides by. fixed stops. 

We may suppose three of these very simple iastru- 
ments included in the same conducting wire, the first 
at the Minories, the second at Limehouse, and. the 
third at Blackwall, The general effect of this ar- 
rangement is, that the transmission of electricity along 











bly expressive, and would have afforded a fine subject | 


| ments used on the Edinburgh and Glasgow ra 


on which 2500 signals are daily given, as also of the |) 


fl 


any degree of safety. As it is, millions of passengers | 


A | 





ee ————— ST 
copvolutions of wire surrounding the respective » 
nets, deflects those magnets with a sudden mah “4 
ed motion to one of the stops, and causes the 0g 
to indicate corresponding and Wellin an. 
upon the dials of each of the instrumeats al the ay 
ries, Limehouse, and Blackwall stations. = 
Each isstrument is provided with a 
handle, by which a porter or policeman is enabled 
pleasure to connect the condactiog wire with hig be 
tery. 
By moving the handle to the right or left 
the signals can be instaneously transmitted 
one of the instruments at all the others, 
means of their own handles, 
back signals of reply. 
Correctness is insured by the simultaneous appea 
ance of the signal in the instrument of the aes 
and that of the recipient. The signals in the Case be 
fore us are ‘Go on,’ and ‘Stop,’ in reference to the 
starting and stopping of the engines. 
Eight sigaals can be given by means of the j 


battery and , 


» Cither of 
from any 
Whicd, by 
have the power of Sending 


Ostry, 


' 3 ilway, 
Each needle is worked by its distinct handle, jf 


signal answering to No. lis to be transmitted, the, 
the two pointers are made to converge upwards at the 
same instant. If the signal answering to No. 9 or 3 

Jv 


_ is required to be given, then the left hand Pointer wi)j 


effect the object. If the signal corresponding either 
with 4 or 5 is wanting, then the right hand pointer is 
moved towards the one or other of these figures, a 
may be required. If the pointers are made to rest di. 
agonally in one direction, the Signal correspondins 
with 6 is indicated; and if in the other, that cain 
ponding with 7 is transmitted; and lastly, the signa} 
corresponding with 8 is effected by causing the poim. 
ers to converge downwards at the same time. Thus, 
by different arrangements of the figures or letters on 
the dials, any required number of signals may be gi- 
ven. 

It is expected that within a very short time offices 
will be opened in London, Windsor, and Slough, be- 
tween which communications may be transmitted with 


eleetro-telegraphic speed at any minute of the day or 
night. 





The Way ofthe World. 
‘He's dead!’ How frequently is that brief but ad- 


| Monitory sentence uttered without exciting any bat 


‘the most transient emotion—without awakening » 
deeper or more permanent reflection than the ext 
| passin z thought will entirely obliterate fram the mind! 
_ Two friends shall casually meet after a temporary sep- 
aration, and inquire after a third and mutual frieod. 
‘He's dead!’ is the melancholy and impressive rejuin- 
der. If men of business, perhaps he also was one 
‘pe entered lately into their speculations—all their 
| Projects for the advancement of their fortunes—all 
their worldly-minded schemes of aggrandisement— 
iyet ‘he’s dead!’ The intelligence is received with an 
exclamation of surprise—a significant shake of the 
| head—a sensation nearly allied to pity and regret; but 
vit is not heard ‘as if an angel spoke;’ and as time pas- 
| ses, they hurry off without further comment to their 
respective counting-house, where the unexpected in- 
formation of the rise in sugars—the depression of the 
|money market—the failure of some great house in 
_ which they had placed implicit confidence, or some 


equally vital and important affair, demands their im- 


wutie attention—totally absorbs their. minds, and 
they 


of their own inevitable doom.— 





the conducting wire, and consequently. through. the 


zine. 


entirely forget that they haye just heard an echo 
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Cream and Butter. out. This circumstance was always remembered, and 


I never afterwards nodded in the house of God. | 
We see liow a gentle remonstrance overszame the 





: , j i he | 

Viscount de Romapet, in treating on t . ; 

be presented in the transformation of cream mind of Franklin. So should it be with you. Im-| 
phen 


butter, states, from microscopic observation, that | prove by every well timed hint, and you will soon find | 
pe — nsiots of the globules of the milk, which yourself corrected of many defects which your own! 
Gee ron from their lightness, and which con- | eyes never could have detected. 
in the form of pulp, enveloped in a 
p epageetatord’ viaiate. The action of the | Morritle Destiation. 
hora is, be says, nothing more than the rupture of the | We find the following from Mahon, [Balearic Is- 
ellicle, and it is the fragments of this pellicle which lands] April 21, inthe Gazette des Tribuneux :—, 
abiten the liquid called butter-milk; the acidity which Ting morning our port presented a sad and strange | 
nanifests itself in this liquid, at the instant when the | spectacle. All the poor of the town (and they form! 
putter is formed, is due to the immediate contact of nearly a third of the entire population) were assem-| 
she butter with the acid principles of the milk.— Medi. | ied at break of day. The greater number blocked! 
val Times. up the quay of customs, whild others were swimming | 
in the basin of the port, or were moving about in boats 
of which they had take forcible possession. Towards 











Castleton Medical College. 





We have the semi-annual catalogue of this flourish- | 8 o'clock the U. S. squadron, which had been here for | 
srinstitution before us. The spring session closed a fortniyhi, and particularly two transports belonging | 
! i i , . { 
aie 6th instant, when the degree of Woctor of to it, threw into the sea an immense quantity of old | 
Yedicine was conferred upon twenty young geatlemen- biscuit. The poor who were swimming and in boats | 
) . te 
fhe number of students during the term one hundred | picked them up, and some of them, so great was their | 





aifve. The College was never in a more flourish- | hunger, ate them at the time, although saturated with | 
wg condition than at present, and that speaks well fo, . sea water. 
ver enterprising and talented faculty, several of whom | Soon afterwards the commandant of the fort came | 
and among the highest in their several departments. ap with a considerable force and compelled the peorto. 
There are few places more pleasant than Castleton, retire to the enterior of the town, which they did ute) 
ind the advantages of economy which it offers, ‘ering imprecations against the director of the cus-| 


venders it desirable for most of ourstudents of med- toms. The cause of this scene was as follows :—The | 
_ Ainerican squadron having to renew its provision of 


biscuit, the commandant proposed to the municipality | 
to offer it as a gift to the indignent. The offer was 
accepted ; and the director of the customs was applied 
Perkins professor ot Materia, &c.—E. S. Carr o! | '° for permission to land the stale biscuit free of du- 
Chemistry and Natural History—C. L. Mitchell of \'Y- This was refused, and the commandant of the 


cine. 
The fall term commences on the first Thursday in | 
August. The Faculty are James McClintock Presi- 


ient, professor of Anatomy and Surgery—Juseph 





Physiology and Medical Jurisprudeoce—A. Post of squadron, wishing to clear out his biscuit this morn- 
Opthalmic Anatomy and Surgery—A. G. Upham of ing, threw it into the sea, as has been stated. It was 
Pathological Anatomy of Medicine—E. Jamieson | ‘rly painful to see persous of all ages, and of both 


“abe , ; 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. | sexes, struggling in the water to catch a mouldy bis- 


|| cuit, and eating it at ence. 








A Quaker Meeting. 





The Locust 





When all about us are disposed to be silent, how 
often do we hear the remark, ‘A quaker meeting."—| To Postmasters and Editors.—This singular insect 
This means that ybe quakers never speak in church. | is at this time amusing the people in various portions 
{ was amused the other day by reading Dr. Franklin's | of the United States. But, as it appears in one year 
wccount of one of these meetings. * Without cere-||in one section, and in another year in another, it is a 
mony,’ says he, T pushed in and sat down with the| matter of great interest in natural history to ascertain 
st, aad looking round soon felt thee motions, if not the boundaries and extent of territory occupied by 
ofadevout, yet of a pleasantly thoughtful spirit. It | each family or district. I announced, a few days 
came to my recollection that people had to travel to | since, that I had ascertained the existence of sixteen 
we strange things. And here the truth was verified! | different districts—since then I have discovered two 
What, no pulpit! whoever saw a meeting-house with- ! more, making eighteen districts or families of Locusts, 
outa pulpit! 1 could not for the life of me think | If exch Post Master in places were locusts appear, 
where the preacher was to stand. But my intention will drop me a line stating the fact of their appearance 
vasquickly turned from the houseto the congrega- | at his location, I shall be able to make out a complete 
tion, The females particularly had an air of purity | map of each district, embracing every State, county, 
and neatness that I had never seen before. And then | town, &c. occupied by each family of locusts. This 
‘beireyes! for sweetnes of expression so dove-like!— | will give little trouble to the Postmasters, and be of, 


With a deep sigh I wished my Boston friends could | great service to the developement of the natural history | 











have seen them as I did. Young as I then was, I! of our country. I will also send to every Postmaster, | 
tought that the world would have been far happier | who shall send me the information required as above, | 
they had alway looked and feltthus! After lean-'||a book, containing the whole natural history of the | 
ig back, indulging these meditations without any sing- | insect. To Editors who shall copy this article and 
ng or preaching to disturb me, I fell asleep. Waked | sénd me a copy of the paper containing it, I shall also | 
by some hand that gently shook me by the shoulder, i send a copy of the book above mentioned when pub- 
| opened my eyes and beheld a countenance smiling lished. If Editors of papers and Postmasters comply 
‘ame. Gently shaking her head, without a frown with this request, I shall be able to present to them 
she said to me, ‘ My son, thee ought not to sleepin the history of the most curious insect of the world. 


meeting.’ Then giving me amotherly look she weat' Postmasters and Editors, as above, can accomplish « 


eee — ee 


the object; and I ask it of them the more freely, be- 
cause I can have no personal interest in it. 
GIDEON P. SMITH, M. D. 
Baltimore, (Md.) June 14, 1843. 








The Stomach. 





‘I firmly believe that almost every malady of the 
human frame is, either by highways or by-ways, con- 
nected with the stomach. The woes of every other 
member are founded on your belly timber; and I must 
own, I never see a fashionable physician mysteriously 
consulting the pulse of his patient, but I feel a desire 
to exclaim—Why not tell the poor gentleman at once, 
‘Sir, you have eaten too much, you've drunk too 
much, and you have not taken exercise enough)? 
The human frame was not created imperfect; it is we 
ourselves who have made it so. There exists no don- 
key in creation so overladen as our stomachs.’—Bub- 
bles from Nassau. 


GRIEF. 


Grief atthe loss of friends is natural. To say, 
therefore, that tears for the deceased are unreason- 
able, because they are unprofitable, is to speak without 
regard to the state and condition of human nature. A 
pious tear is a sign of humanity and generosity ; but 
still, exceeding care must be taken that men do not 
run into excesses in this kind. To grieve may be lau- 
dable ; to be loud and querulous is childish; and to 
carry matters so far as to refuse comfort is inexcusable. 
It is impious towards God, without whose permission 
nothing happens in the world ; it expresses too great 
a disregard to other men, as though no one remained 
worthy of esteem or love; and is highly prejudicial to 
ourselves, as it impairs our health, weakens our minds, 
unfits us for several offices, and sometimes ends in 
death itself.—Brshop Conybeare. 








The last words of Noah Webster were, ‘I know in 
whom I have believed—and I have believed—and | 
depart without one fear or one wavering doubt.’ Af- 
ter he had thus bore testimony to the truth of Christi- 
anity, says a cotemporary, without a struggle or a 
marmar his spirit departed. 





Tar ‘l'aats.—In thirty-one words, how many thats 
can be grammatically inserted? Answer, Fourteen. 
He said that that, that that man saic, was not that 
that that one should say; but that that, that that man 
said, was that, that that man should not say. 





Man is the higher sense of our planet; the star 
which connects it with tbe upper world; the eye 
which it turns towards heaven. 





The white of an egg is said to be a specific for fish 
bones sticking in the throat. It is to be swallowed 
raw, and will carry down a bone very easily and cer- 
tainly. There is another fact touching eggs which it 
will do very well to remember. When, as sometimes 
by accident, corrosive sublimate is swallowed, the 
white of one or two eggs, taken immediately, will nea- 
tralise the poison, and change the effect to that ofa 
dose of calomel. 





(G?The farfamed ‘ Learned Blacksmith’ —Fliba 
Burrit, of Worcester, is to deliver three lectures at tue 
fremont Theatre, Boston, commencing this evening 
the entire proceed to be appropriated towards the cost 
of re®modeling the Theatre into a place of religions 


worship. 
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POPULAR TALES. 


From Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal, 
TURNS OF FORTUNE. 








BY MRS, S- C. 


HALL. 
pant If. 


Concluded from page 342. 

The clergyman of the parish was their first visitor. 
He assisted them to look into the future. It was he 
who conveyed to Sarah Bond Alfred's determination 
that she should be held scatheless. The good man 
delivered this information with the manner of a person 
who feels he comes with good news, and expects it 
will be so received; but Sarah Bond could only regard 
Alfred as the calumniator of her father’s memory. the 
despoiler of her rights. The wild expression of joy in 
Mabel’s face, as she threw herself on her aunt's bo- 
som, gave herto understand that she ought to be 
thankful for what saved her from a prison. 

Words struggled for utterance. She who had 
borne so much and se bravely, was overcome. Again 
and again she tried to speak, but for some hours she 
fell from one fainting fit into another. She had borne 
up against all disasters, until the power of endurance 
was overwhelmed; and now, she was attacked by an 
illness so violent, that it threatened dissolution. At 
this very time, when she needed so much sympathy, 
a stern aad severe man, in whom there was no pity. a 
man who had received large sums of money from Miss 
Bond, as a tradesman, and whose account hed stood 
over from a particular request of his own, believing 
that all was gone, and that he should lose, took advan 
tage of her illaess to levy an execution upon the goods 
and to demand a sale. 

At this tine her reason had quite deserted her, and 
poor Mabel was incapable of thought beyond her daty 
to her aunt, which made her remove her to a cottage- 
lodging {rom the turmoil of the town. No one dis- 
tinctly knew, except Mabel, why Sarah Bond was so 
attached to the o'd furniture, and few cared. And 
yet more than one kind heart remembered how she 
had liked the ‘rubbishing things,’ and bought in sev- 
eral, resolved that, if she recovered, and ever had ‘a 
place of her own again,’ they would offer them for her 
acceptance. Fer illness was so tedious, that except 
the humble curate and the geod rector, her inqnirers 
had fallen off—for long sickness wears out friends. 
Some would pause as they passed the cottage window, 
where the clusely-pinned down curtain told of the 
caution and quiet of sickness; and then they would 
wonder how poor Miss Bond was; aad if they entered 
the little passage to inquire, they could scarcely re 


Ps . : . ° | 
cognize in the plainly-dressed, jaded, bent girl, whose 


eyes knew no change but from weeping to watch- 
ing, and watching to weeping, the buoyant and beau- 


tiful heiress whose words were law, and who once rev- 


elled in luxury. The produce of the sale—though 
everything, of course, went below its value—left a 
small surplus, after all debts and expenses were paid ; 
which the clergyman husbanded judiciously, au ! 
a small portion to Mabel. Alfred Bond 
led to offer any assistance that might be required, 
which Mabel declined, coldly and at once. 

Patiently and devotedly did she watch beside the 
couch of her poor aunt; one day suffering the most 
acute anxiety if the symptoms became worse than 
usual; the next full of hope as they abated. Did 1 


ul > 
give 


himself cal- 


should have written it, one hour afier another, for tru- 


Jy, at times she fluctuated so considerably, that no ove’ 





ful to hope. As Sarah Bond gained strength, she be” 
gan to question her as to the past. Mabel spoke cau- 
tiously; but, unused to any species of d ssimulation, 


tional blessing, was gone—sold! This had a most 
unhappy effect on the mind of Sarah Bond. She felt 
as if her father's curse was upon her. She dared not 
trust herself to speak upon the subject. When the 
yood rector (Mr Goulding) alluded to the sale, ang 
attempted to enter into particulars, or give an account 
of the affairs he had so kindly and so ably managed. 
sie adjured him in so solemn a manner never to speak 
of the past, if be wished her to retain her reason, that 
he, unconscious of the motive, and believing it arose 
entirely from regret at her changed fortunes, avoided 
it as much as she could desire; and thus she had no 
opportanity of knowing how much had been saved by 
the benevolence of a few kind persons. Sarah Bend 
fell into the very common error of imagining that 
persons ought to know her thoughts and feelings, 
without her explaining them. But her mind and 
judgment had been so enfeebled by illness and mental 
sufferings, that, even while she opposed her opinions, 
she absolutely leaned on Mabel—as if the oak called 
to the woodbine to support its branches. What gave 
Mabel the most uneasiness, was the d. termination 
she had formed to leave the cottage as soon as she 
was able to be removed; and she was seriously dis- 
pleased because Mabel mentioned this intention to 
Mr Goulding. Despite all poor Mabel could urge to 
the contrary, they quitted the neighbourhood—the 
sphere of Sarah Bond's sudden elevation, and as sud 


den depression—alone, at night, and on foot. It was 


jrather than light, inthe blue sky. It way a lovely 
jevening ; the widow with whom they had lodged wt 
not «ware of their intention until about an hour before 
| their departure. 





She was very poor and ignorant, but 
| her nature was kind; and when Sarah Bond yressed 
‘upon her, out of her own scanty store, a little preseny 
‘of money beyond her stipulated rent, she would nor 
take it, but accompanied them to the little gate with 
| many tears, receiving charge of a farewell Jetter to the 
‘}rector. ‘And haven't you one to leave me fur the cu- 
‘rate?’ she inquired. ‘Deary me! but I'm sure for 
l every once the old gentleman came when Miss Bond 
| was so bad, the curate came three times; and no let- 
‘ter for hin! deary, oh, deary me!’ 
*Why did you not put me in mind to write to Mr 
| Lycight. Mabel ?° inquired her aunt, after the gate, 
upon which the poor woman leaned, had closed. 
Mabel made no reply, but Sarah Bond felt the hand 
she held tightly within hers tremble and throb. How 
did she then remember the days of her own youth as 
she thought, ‘Ob! in mercy she might have escaped 
from what only so causes «the pulse to beat or the hand 
to tremble!’ Neither spoke; but Sarah had turned 
uver the great page of Mabel's heart. while Mabel did 
not confess, even to herself, that Mr Lycight’s words. 
however slight, were more deeply cherished than Mr 
Goulding's precepts, 
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less hopeless than Mabel could have continued © taith- 


could not conceal the fact, that the old furniture, so 
valued by her uncle, aad bequeathed with a condi- 














SSRs 
and murmuring of birds amongst the leaves; ang Ma 


bel could not forbear an exclamation of delight wher 
she saw a narrow river, now half-shadowed, thes 
bright to the moonbeams, | boundmg in one place line 
athing of life, then brawling around sundry large 
stones that impeded its progress, again swhsided inte 
silence, and flowing onward to where a little fog, 
bridge, over which they had to pass, arched its course. 
beyond this was a church, and there Mabel koew they 
were to await the coach which was to convey them , 
a village many miles from their old hemes, and where 
Sarah Bond had accidentally heard there was a chance 
of establishing a little school. Mabel paused for , 
moment to look at the venerable church Standing by 
the highway, the clergyman's house crouching in th, 
grove benind. The hooting and wheeling of the o4 
owls in the old tower was a link of life. Sarah Bong 
passed the turn-stile that led into the church yard, 
followed by Mabel, who shaddered when she foun 
herself surrounded hy damp geass-green graves, an 
beneath the shadows of old yew trees. 

She knew not where her ant was going, but {ol- 
lowed her silently. Sarah Bond led the wayto , 
lowly grave, marked by a simple head-stone. She 
knelt down by its side, and while her bosom throbbed, 
she prayed earnestly. deeply, within her very soul~ 
she prayed, now a faded, aged woman—she prayed 
above the ashes, the crumbling bones of him she bad 
loved with a love that never changes—that is green 
when the head is gray—that Mabel might never suffer 
as she had suffered. Relieved by these devotions) 
exercises, Sarah rose, aad the humble and stricken 
pair bade adieu to the melancholy scene, and betook 











| how Mabel revived. 


ry. } 
They had along watk to take’ 
that night, and both wept at first; but however sad | 
| . as 
jand oppressed the mind and spirits may be, there isa | 


say that one day »fter another this w: ase? ; ‘ 
: y ler this was the case? ] soothing and balmy influence in mature that tulls, if | 


themselves to their toilsome journey. Fortunately 
the stage soon overtook them, and having with some 


a clear moonlight evening in midsummer, when ike | difficulty obtained seats, they were in due time depos 
pWilight can hardly be said to give place to darkness; ited in a village, where Sarah fett there would be oo 
and when the moon shines ont so very brightly, that |€¥es prying into their poverty, no ears to hear of ii, 
the stars are reduced to pale lonely sparks of white ||" tongue to tell thereof, and point them out ‘as the 
| poor ladies that once were rich.’ 
‘relief, though it came of pride. and she knew it; aad 


This was a great 
she said within herself. When health strengthens 
will wrestle with this feeling, for it is un 
She never even to Mabel alluded to 
what was heaviest on her mind—the loss of the oli 


iny body, I 
hristian. 


furniture; though she cheered her miece by the as- 
surance that, after afew months, if the Almighty 
blessed the exertions they must make fur their own 
support, she would write to their friend Mr Goulding 
and say where they were; by that time,’ she said, she 
hoped to be humble, as a Christiaan should be. After 
this assurance was giver, it was astonishing to se 
Her steps recovered their elas 


ticity, her eyes their brightness. Sarah Bond bee 


\always great superiority in needlework, aad this pro 


cured her employment; while Mabel obtained at once 
by her grace and correct speaking, two or three day 


pupils. Her wild and wayward temper had been sub- 


dued by change of ci cums ances; but if she had not 
found occupation, it would have become morose. 
Here was not only occupation, but success; succes 
achieved by the most legitimate means—the exer'ioe 
of her own faculties; appointments; and the young soft 
fingers, so slender and beautiful, were obliged to work 
in earnest; and she was forced by necessity to risé 
early and watch late; and then she had to think, 00 
how pounds could be spent, but pennies could be 
earned. We need not, however, particularise their 
labours in this scene of tranquil usefulness. It is 


it does not dispel, sorrow ; every breeze was perfum- || S“flicient to say that Mabel’s litle school inc: eased ; 
ed. As they passed the hedges, there was a rustling | aod that both she and her auat came at length to feel 
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aad speak thankfully of the uses of adversity, and bless 
God for taking as well as for giving. at 

Though Sarah Bond bad used every means within 
her power to conceal ber place of retreat, yet she 
often felt bitterly pained that no one had sought her 
out. She said she wished to be forgotten, unless she 
had the power to clear away the imputation on her 
father’s name. And yet unknown to herself, she cher- 
ished the hope, that some one would have traced 
them, though only to say one cheering word of ap- 
probation regarding thei: attempt at self-jndependence. 
Sarah thanked the Almighty greatly for one thing, 
that Mabel’s cheerfuln: ss was continued and unfluctu 
ating, and that her mind seemed to have gathered 
strength by wholesome exercise. She believed her 
affections, if not free, were not entangled, and that her 
pride had risen against her imagination; and it was 
beautiful to see how, watching to avoid giving each 
other pain, striving continually to show the bright swe 
of every question, the one to the other, and extract 
sweeta instead of bitters (rom every little incident, led 
to their actually enjoying even the privations which 
exercised their tenderness towards each other. 

Time wore away many of their sorrows, which old 
father Time always does; a kindness we forget to ac 
knowledge, though we often artaign him fur spoiling 
our pleasures. Sarah and Mabel had been taking an 
evening walk, wondering how little they existed upon 
and feeling thst it was a wide step towards indepen- 
dence to have few wants. 

‘{ can see good working in all things,’ said Mabel, 
‘tor if I had obtained their companionship of books. 
which I so eagerly desired at first, I should not have 
had the same inducements to pursue mg active duties, 
to read my own heart, and the great book of nature, 
which is opened alike to peer & peasant; | have found 
so much to learn, so much to think of by studying 
objects and persons—reading persons instead of books. 

‘Yes,’ added Sarah Bond ; ‘and seeing how much 
there is to admire in every development of nature, and 
how much of God there is ia every human being.’ 

As they passed along the village street, Mabel ob. 
served that the cottagets looked after them, and sever- 
al of ber little pupils durted their heads in and out of 
their homes, and laughed; she thought some village 
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which their may former kinduess, not to speak of 
their appareat connexion with the present gratifying 
occurrence, deserved. From Mr Goulding she learnt 
that the furniture had been bought up by a few old 
friends, and committed to him to be sent to her as a 
mark of their good will: he had only delayed bringing 
it to her, till she should have proved, as he knew she 
would, superior to her misfortunes by entering upon 
some industrious career. 

As the evening closed in, and the astonishment and 
feelings their first meeting subsided, Sarah Bond and 
Mr Goulding conversed apart, and then, indeed, she 
listened with a brimming heart, and brimming eyes. 
He told of his young friend's deep attachment to Ma- 
bel; how be had prevailed upon him to pause before he 
declared it, to observe how she endured her changed 
fortune, and to avoid engaging her affections until he 
had a prospect of placing her beyond the reach of the 
most harrowing of all poverties, that which keeps up 
an appearance above its means. ‘How cheerfulness. 
her industy, her goodness, have all been noted,’ he 
continued. ‘She have proved: herself capable of ac- 
commodatiag herself to her circumstances ;. the most 
difficult to all things to a young girl enervated by 
Inxury and indulgence. And if my friend can estab- 
lish aa interest in her affections, he has no higher 
views of earthly happiness, and F think he ought to 
have no other. You will, [ am sure, forgive me for 
having counselled the trial. If deep adversity had 
followed your exertions, if you had failed instead of 
succeeded, | should have been at band to succour and 
to aid.* 

Sarah Bond had never forgettea the emotion of 
Mabel, caused by the mention of the curate’s name 
'when they quitted their old neighbourhood, and the 
| very reserve Mabel showed proved to Sarah's search- 
ing and clear judgment, that the feeling was unchang- 
ed. ‘'ruly ia that hour was ler chastened heart joy. 
ful and grateful. ‘Mabel must wait,’ she said, ‘until 


1 


ithe prospect of advancement became a reality ; for it 
| would be an ill return of disinterested love for a pen- | 
niless orphan to become a burden instead of a bles- 


ising. Mabel would grow more worthy every day; 











always accompanied by fear, lest something should 
prevent the realization of the one great earthly hope. 
And Mabel was more fiful than her aunt had ever 
seen her. Fearful lest her secret, as she thought it, 
should be discovered, she made as many turns and 
windings as a hare; and yet, unskilled in disguising 
her feelings, after spending many words in re-arrang- 
ing, she suddenly wished that the spinnet could be 
opened. ‘If,’ she exclaimed, ‘that could be opened. 
I shoul: be able to teach Mary Goodwin music; and 
her mother seemed to wish it so much; surely we can 
open the instrument?’ 

‘It has not been open for years,’ replied Miss Bond; 
‘and I remember, once before, Mabel wished it open- 
ed, and I refused, lest forcing the lock might harm 
the marquetre, of which my mother was so fond. It 
has never been opened since her death.’ But Mabel’s 
desire was of to» much consequence, in her lover's 
eyes, to be passed over, although all seemed agreed 
that if it were opened it could not be played upon; so 
in a few minutes. he procured a smith, who. said he 
would remove the hinges, and then unscrew. the lock 
from. the inside, which would not injure the cover 
This was done; but greatly to poor Mabel's dismay, 
the cavity where strings once had been, was filled with 
old papers. 

‘Now, is not this provoking?’ said Mabel, flinging 
out first one and then another bundle of letters. ‘1s 
not this provoking?’ 

‘No, no,’ exclaimed Sarah Bond, grasping a lean, 
long, parchment, round which an abundance of tape 
was wound, ‘No. Who knows what may be found 
here?’ At once the idea was caught, Mabel thought 
ao more of the strings. ‘I cannot,’ said Sarah Bond 
to Mr Goulding, ‘untie this; cannot you?’ Her fin- 
gers. trembled, and she sank on her knees by the cler- 
gyman's side. The eyes of the little group were fixed 
upon him; not a word was spoken; every breath was 
hushed; slowly he unfastened kaot after knot; at las, 
the parchment was unfolded; still, neither Sarah Bond 
nor Mabel spoke; the latter gasped for breath—her 
lips apart, her cheeks flushed; while Sarah's hands 
were clasped together, locked upon her bosom, and 
every vestige of colour had deserted her face. 





‘Be calm, my dear fiend, he said, afier glancing 


| white-washed walls and smile, but they were prosper. | his eyes over the parchment; ‘be calm. You have 


ous, healthful, happy, and respected; and if she could | experienced enough of the changes and chances of 
only live to see the odium east npon her father's | this world not to build too quickly upon any founda, 
memo:y removed, she would not exchange her pre-|) tion bat the one—the goodness of God; I do believe 


fan was afloat, that some rural present of flowers, or- 
butter, or eggs, had been sent—a litle mysterious 
offering fur her to guess at; and when she turned to 


fasten the wichet gate, there were several of the pea aie a 
: . ards ergyman’s rejoinder, ‘That | think this is Corneli art’s original will i 
sants kuotted talking. A sudden exclamation from | terwards thought of the clergyman’s rejoinder, *That t roelias Bond Hobart’s original will ia 


| riches, like mercy, were as blessed to the giver as to || your uncle's favour.’ 
It would be useless to attempt a description of the 


sent poverty for hee past pride.’ She frequently af | this is an especis! proof of His Providence, for 1 do 


her aunt. who had entered the cottage, confirmed her 
suspicion; but it was soon dissipatea. In their ab, pipe receiver, aad that they only-crested ovil when ! cene that fllowed but the j ! lity of 

n a . i} P De F ’ |; Scene attoliowed, bu we joy at tne rea 0 
sence, their old friend Mr Goulding and the curate | hoarded, or bestowed by a heedless hand. rr wi we 


iH] 


had arrived by the coach, and entered their humbl-|| They certainly were a happy group in that lovely 


dwelling. From a wa_on at the same time were lift- | cottage room that evening. Mabel’s proud bearing | thi ids a é Id. her fat! 
' : ; ; ings, that, go the law as it would, her fathers n - 
ed several articles of old furniture, which were taken | had given place, as if by magic, to a blushing shyness, 1 eae 


discovery was a heartfel temperate yoy—the joy of 
chastened hearts. Sarsh Bond blessed God, above all 


i ‘ : ; ; i ry would aot be held as the memory of »n honest man: 
into the cottage, and properly arranged. There were which she tried to shield from observation by every | y % 


: : : : that he held, as she had said, copied, not forged 
two old chairs, an embroidered stool, a china vace, a possible attempt to ease. She talked to Mr Gould. | ged she 
cabinet, a table, and the spionet. Strangely the fur- | 


‘ . iwill. Mr Goulding declired he should find it dificult 
|| ing. and found a thonsand uses for the old furniture | ; . set 
| to forgive himself for having so long prevented the old 


niture looked on the sanded floor, but never was the |! she had once so heartily despised. ‘She would sit in : ; 
’ furniture from being sent, assured her, the dread that 


spiciest present from India more grateful to its receiv- | the great high chair at the end of that table, with her | : Aree 
| Mabel was unfit to contend with the privatioas to 


er than these were to the eyes of Sarah Bond. She} feet e and the china vase in the midst fil- P . 
j She | t on the stool, and th s dst fil jwhich the lives of humble men are doomed, made 

. 1 ¢ H 7 . 
him tremble for the happiness of the young friend 


| who had been consigned to his care by a dying moth- 


felt as if a ban was removed from her when she looked | led with the humble cottage flowers—meadow-sweet, 
upon the old things so valued by her father. Absorb- |) and wild roses, and sweet williams, sea pinks, wood- 


° Saas he mo = Te ; . P er \ . Vlsas 4 s 
ed in the feelings of the momeut, she did not even | bine. and wild convolvulus! Did not Mr Goulding er; he feared to renew the intercourse, until her char- 


’ ire how they had so unexpected'y came |! like cottage flow ost?” No; the clergyman. sai ; . , 
turn to inquire h they unex} l'yc |, like cottage flowers best?” No; the clergyman said | yorer was developed ; while poor Mabel had little 


x ; iat . 1 dg ; | 
there. Nordid she note the cold and constrained | he did not, but he thought Mr Lycight did. and che ‘thought how closely she w.s watch d along the hum- 


greeting which Mabel gave to Mr Lycight. She her- young man assured her that it was so; and then gazed 
self, afier the first self-engrossed thoughts were past, | on the only love his heart, his deep, unworn, earvest || 


ble and thorny paths she had to traverse. 
Sarah Bond's spirit was so chastened, that she re- 


turned to give both gentlemen the cordial reception ! ueart, bad throbbed to, with an admiration which is | gretted nothing save the shadow, cast upon her fath- 
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er’s grave; and now that was removed, she was indeed derstood how to remedy its wants, and minister to its 
happy. She assured the rector how useful adversity | Sorrows. And to the last last hour of her prolonged 
had been to them—bow healthful it had rendered Ma- | life, Sarah Bond remembered the uses of adversity. 
bel’s miod—and how much better, if they recovered || 
what had been lost, they should know how to employ | 
their means of usefulness. Mr Lycight’s congratula- 
tions were not so hearty as Mr Guulding's; he felt 
that now he was the curate and Mabel the heiress ; 
and he heard the kind good night which Mabel spoke 
witha tingling ear. He was proud in his own way; | 
and pride, as well as his affection, had been gratified | 


by the idea of elevating her he loved. Mabel saw ‘The Sunday Mureury says that some old topers are 


this, and she wept during the sleepless night, that he ! walking volcanoes and the carbuncle on their noses are 
should believe her so unworthy and so ungrateful. | eruptions of the crater. 

There was much to think of and to do; the witnes- | 
ses were to be found, and lawyers consulted, and pro- | The following was the answer made the other day, 
ceedings taken, and much of the turnoil and bitterness | py a gentleman to a young lady, who had sent him a 
of the law to be endured, which it pains every honest | ,igg—in a letter: 
heart to think upon; and Mr Cramp was seized with | 
a sudden fit of virtuous indignation against Mr Alfred | 
Bond, after Sarah Bond's new ‘man of business’ had 
succeeded in producing the only one of the witnesses | 








VARIETY. 





Why is a crying child at church like an aching 
tooth? Because it oughtto be taken out. 











Thanks to my gentle absent friend— 
A kiss you in your letter send, 
But, ah! the thrilling charm 1s lost 
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| Albany, Saturday, Joly 1, 1843, 


| Te a a ehhh ead ee 


|| Masonic.—The installation of the officers elect of 
| the Grand Lodge of Indiana, took place (says the 
| Indiaaa Journal,) on Thursday last inthe Methodist 
church of that city. A numerous representation was 
jin attendance from all portions of the State. John 
| Law, Esq., of Vincennes officiated as Past Grand 
| Master, and delivered the charge to Doctor Phillip 
|, Mason, the Grand Master elect, S. S. Tipton, Esq. 
, acted as Master of Ceremonies. 
| Austin W. Morris, Esq. delivered an admirable 
| Address as the Orator of the Day, when Col. Richard 
| M. Johnsoy of Kentucky, who was present by ex- 
| press invitation, ina beautiful and expressive speech, 
| pointed out the prominent uses of the Masonic fra- 
|| ternity, sovially aad religiously considered. 





in existence, who, he also discovered, had been pur- 


posely kept out of the way, on a former occasion, by } 


some one or other. The delays were vexatious, and | 
the quirks and turns, and foldings, and doubles, innu- | 
merable; but they came to an end at last, and Mr Al- 


In kisses that arrive by post; 
That fruit can only tasteful be 
When gathered, melting from the tree! 


| There are three kinds of praise; that which 
| we yield, that which we lend and that which 


fred Bond was obliged in his turn to vacate the old | we pay. 


We yield it to the powerful from 


We have heard the effort of Mr. Law _ panticularly 
|| dwelt upon by many who were fortunate enough to 
|| listen to it, and all unite in pronouncing the effort one 
| of rare merit and appropriateness. 





| Exper Kxapr.—It is stated in the Congregational 


mansion, io which he had revelled—a miser in selfish | fear, and we lend it to the weak from interest, | Journal, on the authority of a gentleman ot Boston of 


pleasures. 

I have dwelt longer than was perhaps necessary on 
the minutia of this relation, the principal events of 
which are so strongly impressed upon my memory. 
But the more | have thought over the story, the more 
I have been struck with the phases and impulses of 
Sarah Bond's unobtrusive, but deep feeling mind; her 
selt-sacrificing spirit, her devotion of her father's will, 
her dread, when first in possession of the property, 
that any one act of liberality on her part might be 
considered a reproach to his memory; her habit’ 
struggliog with her feelings, leading me to the conclu- 
sion that she would aever have become, even with the 
expending love of her niece to enlarge her views, 
thoroughly uomanacled from the parsimonious habits 
of her father, but for her lesson in adversity, which. 
instead of teaching, as it does a worldly mind, the 
value of money, taught her higher nature ils proper 


uses. 
It was beautiful to see how Mabe} grew into her 


aunt's virtues; and even Mr Goulding was startled by 
the energy and thoughtfulness of her character. She 
soon convinced Mr Lycight that her prospects grew 
brighter in his love; and for a time he was romantic 
enough to wish she had continued penniless, and he 
had been born a peer, to prove his disinterested affec- 
tion. This. however, wore away, as romance always | 
does, and he absolutely became reconciled to his 
bride’s riches. Sarah Boad was living a very few 
years, beloved and honoured, the fountain of pros- 


and we pay it to the desering from gratitude. 





| The moral universe is governed by love and 


fear, but we should fear God through love—not 
love him through fear. 





** Your book is upside down,” observed a 


‘elergyman to one of his congregation. ‘* Oh} 


sir,”’ exclaimed the pious lady, “1 am left han- 
handed. 





The evils of the world will continue until philoso- 


phers become kings, or kings become philosophers. 
[Plato, 





I consider it as a fixed principle of happiness that 
we ought to prefer the advantages of nature to those 
of fortune. [St. Pierre. 





He who lords it over those who are below bi, shall 
one day find a master who will lord it over him, 





The greatest advantage I know of being thought a 
wit by the world is, that it gives one the greater free- 
dom of playing the fool. 





‘I say my little fellow, have you a father liv- 


ing?’ ‘No, but my brothers have.’ ‘How ma- 





useless expenditure, no show, no extravagance in 
‘the establishment’—at the old manor house; but it 
was pleasant to perceive the prosperity of the poor in 
the immediate neighbourhood; there was evidence vf 


good heads and kind hearts, supetinteading all moral | 


ny brothers have you?’ Three or four on’em’ 


perity and blessing to alli who needed. There was no ‘Well, what are their names? ‘Why they're 


all named Bill, ’cept’n Sam, and his name’s 
Bob.’ ‘And what’s your name?’ ‘My name’s 
Jed., but they call me Jedediah for short.’ 





{(F>Every boy should learnto swim. A knowledge 


and intellectual improvements; there were flourishing aren net ponely Saeee pee a Mey, ead oem, 


schools, and benevolent societies, and the constant ex- 


ercise of individual charities: and many said that Sa- 
rah Bond and her niece, and nephew, did more good 
with hundreds than others did wih thousands. From 
haviag lad practical experience of poverty, they un- 


rauce of it yearly loses thousands. 





fYs"The celebrated actress, Mademoiselle Rachel, 
is about to Le married to the Polish Count Walewski, 
a natural son of Napoleon. 





| high standing in the Baptist denomination, that Elder 
'| Knapp, the celebrated preaeher, during a period of 
'fifleen months, received for preaching in various 
towns, a sum exceeding seven thousand and five hun- 
dred dollars, in cash, besides a large amount of presents 
of various descriptions! 








Tripute To THe Memory oF THE LATE Mr. Le- 
GARE.—Orders have been received from the Navy 
Department that the flags of the vessels of war of the 
U. S. be hoisted at half mast on the day after the re. 
ceipt of the orders, as a mark of respect for the many 
virtues of the deceased. All the officers of the army 
and navy are directed to wear crape upon the arm for 
thirty days. 





Evectioneerine Storizs.—The Chicago Demo- 
crat says, ‘among the numerous stories put afloat 
concerning us since we became a candidate, is one 
that we have been in the habit of heating our wife for 
several past years. Not a bad story of an old bache- 
lor.’ 





Official information has been received at the Depart- 
ment of State that the instalment of interest due tothe 
citizens of the United States, under the first article of 
the convention with Mexico of 30th January, 1843, 
was paid on the 29th of April last, and that the amount 
has been safely remitted to this country, and deposited 


|| in the treasury of the United States.— Globe. 
| 


| (G One establishment in Louisville, Ky. has 
| manufactured 8000 gallons of Lard oil since January, 
| and shipped 4000 gallons to the East within the last 
‘thirty days. 














>? We learn from Washington, that as soon as the 


news of the death of Mr. Leg:«re was received in that 
j city the Executive mansion and all the public depart- 


| ments were closed, and the doors hung in mourning. 
4 



































Stor tHe Rascaxs!—Our city has been thrown | 
into some considerable excitement (saysthe Jeffersoni- | 
an Missouri Republican of the -10th instant) by the | 
ringing of the Penitentiary alarm bell. Citizens who 
have hastened there and returned report that 20 con- 
victs have made their escape by knocking down the 
guard and passed out at the back gate. Among this 
number is the notorious Johnsen. 





Tue Puitapetenia Sepuction Case.—The name 
of the child 15 years of age who was seduced in Phils 
delphia, and has since gone raviog mad, was Mary 
Matilda Hoffman. McCullough, her seducer, one of 
the most notorious blacklegs in Philadelphia, has beer 
held to bail in the sum of $2000 for a future hearing 
on the 30th instant. 





(> The Pittsburg American says—'Something 
new comes tousevery day. At Cincinnati, they have 
commenced the manufacture of a very neat and useful 
article of floor and hearth cloth, from hog’s bristles, or 
hair. They are first sofiened by immersion fora given 
time in lard oil, and then spun and wove into cloth- 
with the different arrangements of natural colours the 


fancy dictates. 


Se 
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| (The ‘last best gift’ of Victoria, to her busband, 
‘is said to be rather ugly in feature. One of the Court 
‘Journals, however, jabors hard to make a beauty of 
lthe ‘little dear,’ es fullows: 


| 
| ‘Her royal highness is a remarkably fine infant, but 
| aot so delicately formed as her sister. She has eyes 
| bordering on the light blue—a nose smail but beauti- 
fully reunded—and hair which promises to be flaxen.’ 


| If it belonged to ‘common folks,’ we presume the 
jabove might be rendered thus: ‘A homely little 
| squab, with cat's eyes, pug nose, and tow head.’—So 
we go. 








Hon. Mr. Parixgau.—This gentleman continues, 

we understand, to reside in Paris, where -his leisure is 
occupied in making researches into the early history 
of Canida, the French Minister of the Colonies hav 
jing thrown open to him the archives of his department. 
| It is not Mr. P.'s intention at present to return to his 
|native country. There is notrath in the statement 
that Mr. P. bas been paid the arrears of salary due to 
him as Speaker of the late House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada, amounting to $16,000; or that the 
|government had authorised him to draw for those 
arrears.— Daily Adv. 


| 
| 





More Love ann Suicipe.—A young lady of Cin- |; 


cinnatti. is said to have jumped overboard from the 
Liule Ben, while on her last passage down, 20 or 50 


miles below the city, and was not recovered. She |! 


was forced to leave the city to prevent her marriage 
with a gentleman obnoxious to her parents. The 
name of the parties not ascertained, 
Cincinnatti Enquirer hopes that the affair may all be 


idle rumor, but fears that there is truth in the melan® 


The editor of the | 





[=== 


MARRIED. 
|) 


—— 


| At Waterloo, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. E. 
| Wheeler, Col. Joseph W. Bouck, of this city,to Cor- 
uelia, eldest daughter of the Hon. Samuel Birdsall. 


| On the 12th inst. by Rev. H. L. Starks, Mr. Joseph 
Ten Eyck, to Miss Elizabeth McGuire, both of 
Troy. 


At New York, on the morning of the 38 instaet, by 


4 


. ' “ > . » 
cholly particulars. | the Rev. Dr. Williams. Mr. George Waite, of this 


Cur Worm.—It is said this insect. is doing mis- 
chief to the crops in different parts of the country— 
the cold and wet weather have enabled them to prose- 
cute their ravages with success. 

—_—_—— 

Flour is now selling in Vincennes at five dollars 
per barrel, aad Corn Meal at 124 cents per bushel. 
Some small difference. 








(Business at New Orleans on the 16 inst. was 
extremely brisk for the season, Although the present 
promises to be one of the most sickly summers io that 
city that has been experienced for several years, yet 
still trade is carried on with vigor, and we may add, 
with success. 

—_—___- 

Rev. Tueosatp Mattaew.—The Pennsylvania 
Catholic Total Abstinence Society have received a 
letter from the Apostle of Temperance, in effect that 
he will not be able to visit this country until aext year, 
which will be read at the Chinese Museum on the 4th 
of July. 








("The new Roman Catholic Church at Portland, 
a few miles below Louisville, Kentucky, has been 
robbed. No clue to the robbers has been. obtained. 








The worthiest people are most injured by slander- 
evs; as we find that to be the best fruit which the 
birds have been pecking at. 





_ city, to Miss Mary H. Fox. of New-York. 


| At St. Augustine, Florida, onthe 15th instant, by 


ithe Rev. A McClure, Capt. John T. Sprague, U. &. 


| Army, A. D. C., to Miss Mary, daughter of Gen. W. 
| J. Worth, U. S. Army, and tormerly of this city. 


i 

| _ In Dansville, on Thurday the Ist iat. by the Rev. 
| Wm. R. Bavcock, Mr. F. O. Fairchild, editor of the 
| Dansville Republican, to Miss Susan Fogle, all of 
|| Dansville. 

RE, 500 5 A CC 
DIED. 





Thursday morning, Anna Cureton, in the 73d year 
of her age. 


Thursday morning, after an illness of a few days, 
Elizabeth Sugden, in the 62d year of her age. 


On the 22d inst. Hannah, wife of Joha Thomas, in 
the 42d year of her age. 


In Schenectady, on the 22d inst. Mrs. Margaret 
Aon Walton, relict of the late Capt. Jonathan Walton 
in the 68th year of her age. 


In Lansingburgh, on the 38th year of her age, 
Livonia P., wife of the Rev. A. T. Twing, rector of 
Trinity Church, in that village. 


In Redhook, Dutchess county, on the 17th inst., 
Francis S. Hoffman, Esq., of Poughkeepsie, aged 47 
years. 


In Castleton, on the 27th ult., Joha Poucher, aged 
73 years. 


On Sunday, 11th inst., at Bristol, Pa., the Baroness 
Louisa D'Hauteville, wife of the French Consul at 
Philadelphia, and daughter of M. De La Forest, Con- 
sul General of France, at New York. 








(GI is estimated that the amoant of bread staffc 
raised in the United States last year, would give every 
maa, woman and child, in the United States thirty 
nine bushels! 








PLUNBE DAGUBRRIAN GALLERY. 


PATENT COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS : 
Cor. of State& Market streets Douw’s Buildings Alpany 


Cor. or Court & BRATTLE STREETS, AND 


123 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston ; 
Cor. or Murray st. & Broapway, New York. 
No. 173 CuEesnuT stREET, Philadelphia. 
Anp Broapway, Saratoga Springs. 
Cor. or Catvert & Bartimore er’s. Baltimore. 


Cunstituting the Oldest and most extensive Establish- 
ment of the kind in the world and containing upwards of 
a thousand pictures. 


ADWMICRANG]R FBGA 


The Proprietor has lately discovered and patented an 
/entirely NEW BROcESS, by means of which he is now ena- 





| which is so great as to defy all attempts at competition.— 
|The Patent Right being secured, the price of those beau- 
'tiful COLORED PORTRAITS has been reduced to 
| THREE DOLLARS, anda Duplicate gratis—being on- 
ly half the usual charge for the old style of Likenesses. 


((3 Patent Rights, Apparatus, anl Instruction, suppli- 
ed at @ moderate charge. 


PLUMMER PATENT 
ELECTRGO-GILDING 
SILVERING ESTABLISHMENT 


Daguerrian Gallery—Cor.vf State & Market st., Albany. 


DAGUERRIAN GALLERY—Caurt-st,p— Boston. 
2511-2 BROADWAY —cor of Murray-st.,—N. York. 
No. 173 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Metalic articles, of every description, Gilt or Silvered 
in the most durable manner, and tu any thickness requi- 
red. 











Surgical and Dental Instruments can now be Gilt or 
Silvered without difficulty, as the use of heat is entirely 
dispensed with. 


Knives and Forks may be made to appear like Gold or 
Silver, requiring none of the Jabor to clean them which 
is indispensible with Steel ; and being also proof against 
the effect of the acid when used in eating fruit, preserves, 
&e. 


Old Plated Ware is rendered equal to New—or,. rather, 
is actually made new ; and when worn out again, by hard 
service, can bereplated as well as ever. 

All Articles of polished Brass, §c. which are so diffi- 
cult to be kept bright, may be now coated with Gold o. 
Silver for a trifle: suchas Door-Plates, Knobs, a 
Candlesticks, Carriage and Harness Mountings, Apothe 
caries’ Scales and Weights, &c., &c. 

QG-ALL WORK WARRANTED, 


Patent Rights, Apparatus, and instructicns for this 
mode of Gilding and Plating furnished on reasonable 
terms. 





OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, (late firm 

of Corning & Cook) would take this opportunity to return 

his sincere thanks to the friends of the latefirm and the public 

generally for their patronage, and would solicit a continuance of 
the same. 

Book-Binding ia ail its various branches, neatly and expediti- 

ously executed; Law and Music Books, Periodicals and Miscos 

laneous works bound 1m all the variety of styles, and on the me- 





reasonaole terms. 


N. B.Library Books neatly bound. sep” 


| bled to produce Colored Ppotographs, the superiority of 
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THE LAST GOOD-BYE. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


Farewell! farewell! is often heard 
From the lips of those who part ; 
"Tis a whisper'd tone, ‘tis a gentle word, 
But it springs not from the heart, 
It may serve for the lover's closing lay, 
To be sung ‘neath a summer sky; 
Bat give to me the lips that say 
The honest words * Good bye!” 


Adieu ! adieu! may greet the ear 
In the guise of courtly speech ; 

But when we leave the kind and dear, 
"Tis not what the soul would teach. 

Whene’er we grasp the hand of those 
We would have forever nigh, 

The flame of friendship bursts and glows 
Ja the warm, frank words, ** Good bye 


The mother sending forth her child 
To meet with care and strife, 
Breathes through her tears her doubts and fears 
For the loved one’s future life. 
No cold ‘ adieu,’ no * farewell’ lives 
Within her choking sigh ; 
But the deepest sob of anguish gives 
*God bless thee, boy! good bye!” 


Go, watch the pale and dying one, 
When the glance has lost is beam— 
When the brow is cold as the marble stone, 
And tke world a passing dream. 
And the latest pressure of the hand, 
The look ot the closing eye, 
Yield what the heart must understaad, 
A long, a last * Good bye!” 


ie JUNE. 
BY W. C. BRYANT. 








I gazed upon thy glorious sky, 
And the green mountains round, 
And thought, that when I came to lie 
Within the silent ground, 
*T were pleasant, that, in flowery June, 
When brooks sent up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a j»yous sound, 
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Come from the village sent, 
Or songs of maids, beneath the mooa, 
With fairy laughter bient. 
Aod what, if in the evening light, 
Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument— 
I would the lovely scene around 
Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


1 know, I know, I should not see 
The season's glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow; 

But if, around my place of sleep, 

The frieads | love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go, 

Soft airs, and songs, aad light, and bloom, 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 


These to their sofiened hearts should bear 
The thought of wha: has been, 

And speak of one who came to share 
The gladaess of the scene; 

Whose part ia all the pomp that fills 

The circait of the Summer hills, 
Is—that his grave is green, 

And deeply would their hearts rejoice 

To bear again his living voice. 





[From the Ladie’s Companion.} 
Melancholy Musings. 
*I would aot live alway.’ 

Oh! why do we cling with such fondness to earth! 
Its smiles are delusive, and short lived its mirth; 
The objects we dote on,—the lovely and true, 
On Time’s rapid current are gliding from view: 

With the fleetness of day, 

They are fading away, 
Aad nothing, no! nothing their progress can stay. 


Why cling weto earth! its attachments though sweet, 
Are fragile as bubbles when rude billows meet; 
Its beauty is transient as sunset’s rich light, 
That dazzles a moment then fades from the sight; 
All its pleasures assume 
The impression of gloom, 
Arrayed in a wanton and treacherous bloom. 


When the warm tide of life by old age is chilled, 
And the pulses of passion erst restless are stilled; 


Y COMPANION. 








A foretaste here of heaven. 


This world in truth’s as good a world 
As e’er was known to any 

Who have not seen another yet, 
(And these are very many ;) 

And if the maa and woman too 
Have plenty of employment, 

Those surely must be hard to please, 
Who cannot fiad enjoyment. 


This world is quite a clever world 
In rain or pleasant weather, 

If people would bat learn to live 
In peace aod harmony together; 

Nor seek to burst the kindly bond 
By love and peace cemented, 

And leara the best of lessons yet, 
To always be contented. 


Then were the world a pleasant world, 
And pleasant fulks were in it; 

The day would pass most pleasantly 
To those who thus begin it; 

And all the nameless grievances 
Brought on by borrowed troubles, 

Would prove, as certainly they are, 
A mass of empty bubbles! 





CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS 


EACH MONTH, 


SAME. PLACE TIME, 
Temple Eneampment, ,Albany 2d Wednesday 
Temple R A, Chapter, } A bany 2d & 4th Tuesda 
Mount Vernon Lodge § Albany ist .« 3d Thursday, 
Ten = — = Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Washington Lodge, Ajbany 2nd and 4th Thursday 
Apolto Lodge Troy ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo sc or ta Troy 3d Mouda y, 
Evening Star Lodge, §$ West Troy 2nd & 4th Wednesday 
Phoemx Lodge, Lansingburg Ast & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Ge. { ist Wednesday. 


Genesee Encampment, Lockport Nia. 
Ohio Lodge, No 10], Wheeling Va. 
Wheelirg Chapter, 19, o> 
Wheeling *&ncampment “ 
Washiugton Council, “ 


2nd Thursday 

ist Monday. 

2d Thursday. 

ist Saturday. 

2d Monday ev o month 

















The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich, green mountain turf should break. } 
A cell within the frozen mound, } 
A coffin, borne through street, 
And icy clouds above it rolled, 
While fierce the tempest beat— 
Away!—TI will not think of these— 
Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, | 
Earth green veneath the feet, } 
And be the damp mound gently prest 
Into my narrow place of rest. 


} 


There, through the long, long Summer hours, | 


The golden light should lie, { 


And, thick, young herbs and groups of flowers | 
Stand in their beauty by; 

The oriole should build and tell 

His love tale. close beside my cell; 
The idle dutterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 

The housewife bee and humming: bird. 


Aod what, if cheerful shouts, at noon, 


| 
1] 
| 


When the roses of beauty are nipped by the frost, 
And the ferver of youthful affection is lost; 

Oh! why then should we dread 

To lie down with the cead, 


The fountains will gush from their fetters away, 
And the woodland resound to the nightingale’s lay: 
But death only has power, 
When onr charms are all o'er; 
An immortal and glorious you:h to restore. 
W. G. H. 





THE WORLD AS IT IS, 


This world is not so bad a world 
As some would like to make it; 
Though, whether good, or whether bad, 
Depends on how we take it. 
For if we scold and fret all day, 
From dewy morn till even, 
This world would ne'er afford to man 

















Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday, 
QOueida Chapter, 57. s&s Ist Thursday. 
Uts:a Encampment,3 ss 3d Tuesday. 
Mount Moriah, Louisville,Ky } Ist & 3d Monday: 
Louisville Encampment do 4th Saturday. 
King Solom»n’s chapter do 2d Monday 
Tyrian Council do 4th Tuesda 
| Abrams Lodge do {ad & 4th Thursday 
| Clark Lodge do Istand 3d Thursday 
| Lodge of Antiqnity do Ist Saturday 
| Washinton Uhapter, ; Memphis, Tenn ) 4th Mouday 
| Mempis Ludge, 2 do $21 Tuesday. 
| Georgia Chapter } Savannah, Geo- ‘ 2) & 4th Tuesday. 
|| Solomon Lodge do (Ist & 3d Thursday 
|| Zerubbabel Lodge do ( 2d and 4th Thursday 


( Ist and 3d Monday 
Shelbyville, Ky. { lst Monday 
do $21 Monday 


\| Sh-ibyville Chapter, 


| Oslethorpe i.odge } do 
'| Solomon’s Lodge, § 


\ ‘ : X Lafa ette ‘ hapter Noli La range ‘3d Monda, 

| When the joys, which we covet, are withered and fled! | Layrange Lodge No$1 { do 2nd Monday 

i || Hudson Logde {Hudson ‘Ist Monday 
, - . : . |, Hudsou ( hapter do Qnd Tuesda 
From the bosom of winter glad Spring will rise, } Huds: n Encampment , do {Ist Friday 4 
te 5 k . i 5 | Washington Lodge ‘Fa etteville Ark ‘jst do 
Enamelled with flowrets of delicate dyes; | Far Weat Chapter } = — = 














| bet alge APRONS, of the Degree of Arch or Muster, e!- 
gantlye ngraved and printed on Sann. as well as Diplomas, 
j}can be had on application to the editor of this paper. Masons 
| from a distance, 2 quiring any ofthe above artic'e:, £n havethem 
be packed up, to thecare of any mercantile house im <= < 
| York 
‘THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER 
Is Published every:Saturday, by L,G.e HOFFMAN, 








No.2 Green-street, two doors South of State. 


The *erm$2s of this paper are two do lars and fifty cts. to city subser* 
bars and theto those w o receive them b mail. No paper can be 
hnt unlesscs moue accompanies the order exeept it be through an au- 
torised Agent Where eastern funds cannot be obtained we will receiv? 


he notes of solvent banks in the neighborhoo. at par (Cy Postmaster* 
are authorised . — Ly remit money iu pa oe See newspaper free 
tom postage which will be done if the. are ied to fcr that purpose 
fack Numbers at all times fnruished nas 


(Job Printing done at the shortest Notice! ! 
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